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William  Parker  Bowman 
Charlotte  Lestina  Boynton  Bowman 


c.  1893 


Riley  Potter  Hulda  Austin  Potter 


1893 

Dr.  A.  H.  and  Laura  Bowman 
Ida  L.  Bowman 
Potter  Bowman 


I 

i  In  Western  South  Dakota  and  Northeastern  Wyoming 
there  is  a  volcanic  upheaval  of  hills  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  square  which  is  covered  with  pine  and 
spruce  trees.  These  mountains  look  black  from  a 
distance  and  were  therefore  called  the  Black  Hills 
by  the  early  settlers  travelling  over  the  plains 
surrounding  them. 

On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Black  Hills  there  is  a 
tall  butte  of  volcanic  origin  protruding  about  one- 
quarter  mile  above  the  plains.  It  is  called  Bare 
Butte.  There  are  a  few  pine  trees  on  this  butte, 
but  it  is  mostly  bare  and  the  sides  are  very  steep. 

Between  this  butte  and  the  edge  of  the  hills  there 
is  an  old  United  States  Cavalry  Post  (Fort  Meade) 
which  according  to  Calamity  Jane  was  built  by  the 
7th  Cavalry  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  of  1877-78 
to  keep  order  in  the  early  West.  It  was  lively  in 
the  early  days.  It  was  discontinued  when  Uncle 
Sam  gave  up  horses.  It  is  still  a  Government 
installation. 

West  of  old  Fort  Meade  at  the  edge  of  the  hills  on 
Bare  Butte  Creek  is  a  little  town  called  Sturgis, 
South  Dakota,  which  was  also  built  during  the  Fall 
of  1877  and  Winter  of  1877-78,  just  ten  years  be¬ 
fore  Adelbert  Henry  Bowman  came  there. 

Dr.  Adelbert  Henry  Bowman,  M.  D.  ,  born  in 
Rock  County,  Wisconsin,  October  27,  1851  (died 
July  25,  1923,  in  Crook  County,  Wyoming)  of 
old  New  England  ancestry  and  a  member  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  drove  out  to 
Sturgis  in  1887  with  a  team  and  buggy  from  Iowa 
where  he  had  gone  as  a  boy  of  15  with  his  parents. 
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He  had  looked  after  his  father's  family  of  10 
while  his  father,  William  Parker  Bowman,  was 
serving  in  the  Civil  War.  His  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Boynton.  He  went  to  Cedar  Valley 
Seminary  at  Osage,  Iowa,  in  1869.  He  worked 
for  a  doctor  and  started  to  study  medicine  from 
him.  In  1876  he  entered  Rush  Medical  College 
in  Chicago,  Illinois,  where  he  graduated  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  1879,  and  practiced  medicine  in  Chica¬ 
go  with  an  old  German  doctor  for  a  year.  Later 

he  practiced  in  Spencer,  Iowa,  where  his  father 
lived. 

October  16,  1886,  at  Charles  City,  Iowa,  he 
married  Ida  Louise  Potter  born  in  Westspring- 
field,  Pennsylvania,  May  28,  1856  (died  June  26, 
1938  in  Los  Angeles,  California).  Ida  was  of  old 
New  England  and  Dutch  Quaker  ancestry.  Young¬ 
est  child  of  Riley  Potter  and  Hulda  Austin. 

In  1887  Dr.  A.  H.  Bowman  drove  a  team  and 
buggy  from  Iowa  to  Sturgis,  Dakota  Territory, 
to  practice  medicine.  His  wife  came  out  on 
the  Fremont  Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Valley  Rail¬ 
road  which  at  that  time  was  built  as  far  west  as 
Rapid  City,  Dakota  Territory.  She  was  met  there 
by  her  husband  and  driven  to  Sturgis,  Dakota 
Territory,  in  his  buggy. 

September  11,  1887,  Laura  Lestina  Bowman 
was  born  (died  January  26,  1920  in  Denver, 
Colorado)  (influenza).  Fifteen  months  and  ’ 
five  days  later  one  Sunday  morning  December  16, 
1888,  Potter,  a  son,  was  born. 
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Potter  Bowman 
in  Coblenz,  Germany 
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Home  -  Deadwood, 


South  Dakota 


1899 


Near  Sturgis  there  are  beds  of  Gypsum  (calcium 
sulphate)  lying  on  top  of  the  ground.  Dr.  Bowman 
started  a  stucco  mill  to  develop  these  beds  in 
making  plaster. 

Indians  were  free  to  come  to  town  in  those  days 
and  were  curious  to  see  what  was  inside  of  the 
white  men’s  houses.  They  would  press  their 
noses  against  the  glass  to  see  into  the  houses. 

They  were  friendly,  but  my  mother  was  frightened 
when  stared  at  in  this  manner. 

About  three  years  after  Potter  was  born,  the  stucco 
mill  burned  down  and  Dr.  Bowman  moved  to 
Terraville,  South  Dakota,  with  his  family.  There 
he  was  a  surgeon  for  the  Homestake  Mining  & 

Milling  Company.  In  those  days  it  was  over  a  hill 
from  Lead  South  Dakota.  Today  it  is  across  a  big 
open  cut.  The  hill  and  the  ground  under  it  have  all 
been  mined  for  gold. 

In  1893  the  Bowman  family  moved  to  Chicago, 
Illinois,  where  Dr.  A.  H.  Bowman  opened  an 
office  and  practiced  medicine  during  the  time  of 
the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition.  Dr.  Bowman 
had  previously  practiced  in  Chicago  a  short  time 
after  graduation  from  Rush  Medical  College  in 
February,  1879. 

After  a  year  in  Chicago,  my  father  became  home¬ 
sick  for  the  Black  Hills  and  moved  out  to  Deadwood, 
South  Dakota  (where  Wild  Bill  Hickok  was  shot  and 
buried.  Later,  Calamity  Jane  was  buried  with  him). 
He  opened  an  office  over  Deetkins  Drug  Store  on 
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White  Rocks 
Deadwood,  South  Dakota 
from  Front  Porch 


Christmas  1911 

Potter,  Laura,  Henry,  Dorothy,  Ida 
In  front  of  Public  Library  in  Deadwood 
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Main  Street  a  few  doors  below  Lee  Street.  We 
lived  at  the  head  of  the  Lee  Street  Stairs  on 
Williams  Street.  My  father  kept  his  horses  in  a 
livery  stable  about  a  block  below  Lee  Street  and 
against  the  hillside.  It  was  called  the  Whoop  Up 
Corral.  It  was  a  large  barn  with  stalls  built 
around  an  enclosure.  In  front  of  and  to  one  side 
of  the  barn  was  a  large  open  corral.  Entrance 
was  through  a  double  gate  which  was  closed  when  not 
in  use.  The  office  was  beside  the  gate  and  entrance 
on  foot  could  be  made  through  the  office.  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ner,  who  drove  a  hack,  kept  his  horses  thei'e. 

The  small  boys  called  him  Whoop  Up.  Lee  Milner , 
his  son,  was  one  of  my  friends.  Mrs.  Milner 
had  died.  Job  Lowrenson  ran  the  barn  at  that 
time. 

While  we  lived  on  Williams  Street,  my  sister, 
Dorothy,  was  born  (April  9,  1896)  (died 
December  15,  1918  in  Douglas,  Wyoming  of 
eclampsia).  It  was  a  bright  sunny  morning.  My 
father  got  me  up  early  and  sent  me  up  to  the  end 
of  Williams  Street  for  a  nurse.  Miss  Hansen 
lived  in  a  home  with  a  large  yard  in  a  small  glade 
on  the  hillside.  The  grass  was  fairly  tall  and 
the  fruit  trees  were  in  bloom. 

When  I  was  nine  years  old,  my  father  bought  the 
Judge  Miller  place.  About  five  acres  with  a  nice 
open  field  to  build  upon.  This  was  up  Red  Creek 
(so-called  because  of  the  mill  tailings  in  it  which 
were  of  red  sand)  and  about  one -half  mile  from  the 
school  grounds.  The  end  of  the  built  up  town  was 
about  a  block  up  from  the  school  grounds  at  that 
time.  The  old  flour  mill  (owned  by  Sol  Starr) 
across  from  Stearns  Lumber  yard  was  the  last 
building.  We  had  a  large  house  with  a  wood  shed 
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back  of  it  and  a  barn  across  the  road.  My  father 

kept  three  or  four  horses,  one  or  two  cows  and 

some  chickens.  We  had  a  large  flower  and  vege- 

ab  e  garden.  Later  we  had  a  pet  fawn  and  a  deer 

park  back  of  the  house  on  the  hillside.  Today 

Deadwood  is  built  farther  up  the  creek  and  several 

homes  are  on  this  land  which  has  also  been  graded. 

The  deer  were  later  shipped  to  the  zoo  in  Denver 
Colorado.  ’ 


About  this  time  the  Spanish-American  War  broke  out 
and  my  father  joined  the  First  South  Dakota  Infant^ 
as  a  Captain  and  first  assistant  surgeon.  After  a 
period  of  drilling,  the  First  South  Dakota  Infantry 
was  sent  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  officers 
were  allowed  saddle  horses  and  my  father  took 
Prince  (a  gaited  sorrel  saddle  horse  he  owned) 

fnrth^im  f°  San  Francisco  where  they  were  camped 
for  some  time  next  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  what  is 

now  Golden  Gate  Park.  He  disliked  the  fog  and 

ampimss  very  much.  He  would  never  go  back  to 

T<5laScnih  again-  When  they  left  for  the  Philippine 
Islands  he  was  forced  to  sell  Prince  much  to  his 
disappointment. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands  the  First  South  Dakota 
an  ry  id  not  see  any  action,  and  my  father  was 
dispsted  at  the  lack  of  surgical  experience  fur¬ 
nished.  The  Government  then  decided  to  reduce 

Tans?.?7  if  °-  he  Came  h0me  by  way  of  Hong  Kong  and 
Japan,  bringing  many  souvenirs  with  him. 


On  the  way  home  he  was  in  a  very  heavy  storm  at 
sea  We  read  about  it  in  the  papers  and  were  glad 
my  father  was  not  in  it.  We  did  not  know  he  was 
coming  home  before  his  regiment  and  thus  got 
mto  it.  He  told  a  story  about  one  officer  who  went  up 
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on  deck  with  grip  packed  and  said  he  had  had  about 
enough  of  this.  There  was  no  place  to  go  except  down, 
so  he  stayed  and  saw  it  through. 

During  the  time  my  father  was  away,  he  left  his 
medical  practice  in  charge  of  Dr.  Thomas  Moffitt,  a 
young  doctor  employed  at  the  Veterans  Hospital  in 
Hot  Springs,  South  Dakota.  Dr.  Tom  Moffitt  and  his 
wife  lived  with  us  in  Deadwood  for  a  short  time,  then 
moved  into  a  home  of  his  own. 

On  February  10,  1898,  while  my  father  was  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  I  was  sliding  downhill  belly  buster 
on  a  hand  sled  and  ran  into  the  pointed  end  of  the  rear 
sled  of  a  bob  sled  being  pulled  up  the  hill,  with  my 
left  arm.  The  boys  took  me  on  a  hand  sled  down  to 
Dr.  Moffitt 's  office.  The  blood  was  dripping  down  my 
hand.  I  was  upset  because  it  spoiled  my  new  under¬ 
shirt.  It  is  good  that  it  was.  At  least  my  arm  did  not 
become  infected.  Dr.  Tom  Moffitt  and  Dr.  Paddock 
cut  off  my  shirt,  gave  me  some  chloroform,  stopped 
the  blood  flow,  straightened  out  and  bandaged  the 
arm,  and  took  me  home.  Early  the  next  morning 
I  awoke  in  my  bed  upstairs  and  went  downstairs  and 
complained  to  my  mother  that  my  arm  hurt.  My 
mother  called  Dr.  Moffitt  who  put  a  plaster  cast 
around  my  arm  and  cut  a  window  in  the  plaster  the 
next  day  so  he  could  observe  the  wound.  It  healed 
nicely. 

When  my  father  came  home  about  a  month  or  six 
weeks  later,  they  told  him  how  well  my  arm  had 
healed,  but  he  noticed  my  hand  hanging  down.  I 
could  not  raise  my  wrist.  After  consultation  with 
other  doctors  in  Deadwood,  my  father  decided  to  take 
me  to  Rush  Medical  College  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
where  Dr.  Nicholas  Senn,  at  that  time  a  leading 
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surgeon  and  instructor  in  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege,  under  anesthesia  opened  my  arm  and 
chiseled  a  nerve  free  which  had  been  pinched  in 
bone  healing.  The  bone  had  grown  around  the 
musculospiral  nerve  causing  partial  paralysis  of 
the  left  wrist  and  hand.  When  this  was  chiseled 
free  and  straightened  out  and  my  wrist  splinted 
with  an  upward  tilt,  the  nerve  regenerated.  In 
about  nine  months  I  had  perfect  use  of  my  arm  and 
hand. 


One  of  the  things  I  remember  when  going  under  the 
ether  was  thinking  there  were  a  lot  of  devils  around 
me  sticking  me  with  pitchforks  and  repeatedly 
saying,  "Getting  sleepy  Potter.  "  Later  upon 
waking,  the  ether  taste  bothered  me  for  a  short 
time.  In  a  few  days  we  went  home. 

At  one  time  we  had  a  smallpox  epidemic  in  Dead- 
wood.  It  kept  spreading.  The  Pest  House,  as  it 
was  called,  where  the  people  with  the  disease  were 
segregated,  was  beyond  the  smelter  on  the  road  to 
Sturgis.  Some  of  the  girls  from  the  red  light  dis¬ 
trict  would  go  out  to  visit  the  occupants  at  night,  so 
it  was  decided  to  vaccinate  everyone  in  Deadwood. 

As  this  was  not  complied  with  willingly,  the  County 
Sheriff  and  City  Police  surrounded  the  Green  Front 
Theatre  and  several  doctors  under  the  direction  of 
my  father  vaccinated  everyone  there.  They  lined  up 
against  the  bar  for  their  turn.  The  police  would  not 
let  them  out  until  vaccinated.  A  few  holdouts  were 
put  in  jail  for  segregation,  but  by  morning  they  too 
decided  to  be  vaccinated.  The  saloons  were  fumi¬ 
gated  and  the  epidemic  subsided.  My  father  told 
about  one  lady  who  said  she  was  thankful  all  were 
vaccinated.  She  said  her  son  was  stopped  in  the 

post  office  and  vaccinated.  That  was  one  place  which 
had  not  been  rounded  up. 
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iefore  1900  my  father  became  interested  in  the  Rocky 
j>0rd  Ranch.  This  ranch  was  about  halfway  between 
jeulah  and  Sundance,  Wyoming.  A  family  of  Bowmans 
iad  lived  upon  it.  They  were  not  related  to  us.  The 
;reek  Crossing  was  on  hard  bare  rock,  and  thus  it  was 
;alled  Rocky  Ford.  Mr.  Scott  of  Spearfish,  Sout 
Dakota,  sold  it  to  my  father.  Some  flumes  were  built 
ior  irrigation  of  a  large  field  below  the  house.  The 
surrounding  land  was  red  clay  and  dry.  The  house  was 
large  with  rooms  for  travelers  to  stop  if  necessary, 
large  barn  was  across  the  road  and  above  the  creek  bed. 
The  new  highway  passes  back  of  the  house  and  crosses 
foe  creek  upon  a  bridge  at  this  time.  No  one  has  reason 
to  stop.  Motor  cars  have  taken  over.  The  ford  is  out 

of  mind. 


While  he  owned  this  ranch,  my  father  took  over  a  small 
bunch  of  horses  on  a  debt.  Among  them  was  a  sorre 
and  white  pinto  mare  which  he  gave  to  me.  We  kept 
her  in  Deadwood  and  I  rode  through  the  lulls  on  ler. 

Later  I  sold  her  but  kept  her  colt  for  a  saddle  horse 
several  years.  Edwin  Geddes,  whose  father  had  a 
livery  stable  and  who  had  a  Shetland  pony,  rode  with  me 
over  the  hills  to  pick  berries  and  flowers  and  see  what 
we  could  see.  Later  Ed  homesteaded  with  me  in  Wyomu 
but  gave  it  up  as  he  was  working  for  the  Consolidated 
Light  and  Power  Company  at  Pluma,  South  Dakota. 


Mr.  Scott  took  me  out  to  Rocky  Ford  Ranch  with  him 
once.  He  owned  a  nice  irrigated  ranch  in  Spearfis 
Valley.  Water  ran  in  a  ditch  around  the  house  and 
through  the  basement  of  his  house  to  keep  it  cool  in  sum 
mer.  In  hot  weather  he  ate  there.  Mr.  Scott  boug  1  a 
lot  of  voung  cattle  and  ran  them  on  the  range  between 
the  Black  Hills  and  the  Missouri  River.  This  was  open 
country  at  that  time.  A  few  settlers  had  come  in.  Whei 
the  cattle  grew  larger  he  sold  them.  This  Rocky  Ford 
ranch  did  not  turn  out  to  my  father’s  expectations,  so  he 

resold  it. 
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When  I  was  fourteen  years  old  my  father  took  me  with 
him  on  a  trip  into  Wyoming  for  a  week  or  more  to  look 
for  a  ranch  location.  We  drove  from  Deadwood,  South! 
Dakota,  to  Sundance,  Wyoming,  a  distance  of  about 
sixty  miles  in  about  eight  hours.  We  left  Deadwood 
after  the  bank  opened  and  had  dinner  in  Sundance  at 
six  P.  M.  In  so  doing  we  passed  the  George  Hopkins 
ranch  on  Crow  Creek  where  my  father  kept  his  extra 
horses.  The  little  sorrel  mare  named  Gypsy,  which 
my  father  bought  from  a  bunch  of  wild  horses  driven 
up  to  Iowa  from  Texas  and  broke  for  his  own  use  and 
which  he  had  driven  out  to  the  Black  Hills  from  Iowa, 
was  bred  to  race  horses  and  brought  many  good  sorrel 
driving  and  saddle  horses.  ! 

From  Sundance  we  drove  out  to  the  Devil's  Tower  whic 
is  located  beside  the  Belle  Fourche  river  by  way  of 
Miller  Creek  and  passed  Miss  Kent's  ranch.  Miss  Ken! 
an  English  Noblewoman  who  settled  there  in  the  early 
days,  tried  to  homestead  the  Devil's  Tower  at  one 
time  but  it  was  not  allowed  and  later  was  made  a 
National  Monument.  The  Camp  Stool  Ranch  was  locatei 
at  the  junction  of  Lytle  Creek  and  the  Belle  Fourche 
River. 

From  the  Camp  Stool  Ranch  we  went  to  the  JK  ranch 
on  the  Belle  Fourche  River  near  the  mouth  of  Inyan 
Kara  Creek  owned  by  the  Johnston  Brothers.  The 
Johnston  Brothers  were  from  Scotland  and  each  brought 
a  great  deal  of  money  with  him.  The  best  saddle  1 
horses  in  these  parts  were  bred  by  them.  At  one 
time  the  range  to  the  North  was  well  stocked  with  ; 
their  horses.  During  the  Boer  War  in  South  Africa 
they  sold  many  to  the  English  Government  for 
cavalry  horses. 

From  the  Johnston  Ranch  we  went  up  Inyan  Kara 
Creek  past  the  Alfred  Meeks  Ranch  but  the  range 
seemed  too  dry  to  my  father  and  the  water  contained 
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alkali.  We  traveled  up  toward  Inyan  Kara  Mountain  a 
stopped  at  the  Capt.  Young  Ranch  which  is  located  in 
a  broad  valley  at  the  edge  of  Black  Hills  near  Inyan 
Kara  Creek.  It  also  contains  a  small  area  of  Inyan 
Kara  Creek  but  mostly  drains  away  from  it  toward 
Sand  Creek  through^ a  gorge  in  the  hill’s  edge.  Here 
my  father  met  Card  whom  he  had  known  in 

Deadwood  and  who  married  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Young 
He  had  homesteaded  in  the  hills  above  the  Young  Ranc 
That  evening  Geo.  May  drove  by  with  his  son,  Elmer 
who  had  a  broken  arm.  He  had  taken  the  boy  to  Sun¬ 
dance  to  see  a  doctor.  The  doctor  was  away  in  the 
northern  part  of  Crook  County  so  the  druggist  had  put 
a  splint  on  it  and  he  was  on  his  way  home.  My  father 
reset  the  arm  and  splinted  it.  That  was  his  first 
medical  or  surgical  case  in  Wyoming.  The  Capt. 
Young  house  was  a  log  house  situated  next  to  the  road 
and  a  spring.  It  had  a  built-in  fireplace  with  small 
peek  holes  which  allowed  one  to  see  who  was  coming 

down  the  road.  30.5^512 


This  ranch  was  later  sold  to  the  Smith  Brothers  who 
came  in  from  east  of  the  Missouri  River  in  South 
Dakota.  (Nels  Smith  later  became  Governor  of 
Wyoming.  ) 


GeYSi?ge  Card  took  my  father  for  a  ride  up  into  the 
hills  and  my  father  liked  it.  The  next  day  we  drove 
farther  into  the  hills  and  stayed  with  Winifred  C. 
Henderson,  a  nephew  of  the  Henderson  from  Iowa  who 
was  at  one  time  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Repr  e  sentative  s. 


Fred  Henderson  had  run  away  from  home  at  an  early 
age  and  had  grown  up  in  the  Black  Hills  as  a  musician 
race  horse  promoter,  and  rancher.  He  later  became 
my  best  tutor  in  the  way  of  life  in  the  West.  Fred 
played  the  violin  at  a  great  many  country  dances. 
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I  went  to  many  of  them  and  learned  to 
waltz  and  two-step. 


square  dance, 


With  the  aid  of  Fred  Henderson  my  father  filed 
upon  a  homestead  and  stone  and  timber  claim  and 
built  a  claim  shack  in  a  small  park  where  a  nice 
spring  of  water  ran  open  in  Winter  as  well  as  in 
Summer.  The  ranchers  had  made  a  salt  lick  at 
the  top  of  the  sunny  slope.  Cattle  and  deer  came 
to  lick  salt  and  drink  at  the  spring.  Water  cress 
was  green  in  the  water  all  Winter.  The  snow  be¬ 
came  three  or  four  feet  deep  before  Spring.  The 
vegetation  in  Summer  was  very  prolific.  Pine 
timber  covered  most  of  the  hills.  Occasional  open 
spaces  called  Parks  furnished  good  grazing  land 
Some  of  this  was  fenced  and  planted  to  crops. 

The  following  Summers  I  spent  with  my  mother 
and  sister,  Dorothy,  on  the  homestead.  My  sister 
Laura,  lived  with  my  father  in  Deadwood  where  he 
was  practicing  medicine.  In  1906  my  sister,  Laura 
and  I  graduated  from  high  school  in  Deadwood.  We 
all  moved  out  to  the  ranch.  My  father  built  a  large 
two- story  log  house  near  the  spring.  This  house 
was  later  moved  to  Moskee  by  the  Home  stake  Min¬ 
ing  and  Milling  Company  when  they  bought  mv 
father's  ranch. 

One  Spring  I  worked  for  Roy  Salisbury  on  his  ranch 
on  Inyan  Kara  Creek.  We  drove  some  cattle  out 
to  the  Summer  range  south  of  Upton,  Wyoming, 
and  helped  spay  some  heifers.  Also  I  worked  for 
Wm.  Parks,  a  sheep  man  on  Lightning  Flats  be¬ 
tween  the  Little  Powder  and  Little  Missouri  Rivers. 
That  Spring,  during  lambing,  there  was  a  three - 
foot  fall  of  wet  snow.  A  great  many  lambs  died. 

A  buck  herder  for  Allison  became  lost  and  also 
died  in  the  snow  a  short  distance  from  our  camp. 
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Mr.  Gammon  had  started  the  ranch  earlier  as  a  horse 
ranch  when  he  moved  North  from  Crow  Creek.  It  had  . 
aecome  too  settled  there. 

One  Summer  I  worked  on  a  railroad  survey  for  the 
McLaughlin  Tie  and  Timber  Company.  They  built  a 
logging  road  from  Nahant,  South  Dakota,  through  the 
Black  Hills  Forest  Reserve  to  some  timber  which  they 
had  purchased  from  the  Fish  &  Hunter  Company.  One 
Spring  I  worked  for  the  Burlington  Railroad  at  Gillette, 
Wyoming.  It  was  part  of  Crook  County  at  that  time. 

One  Winter  we  cut  ties  and  hauled  them  to  the  McLaugh¬ 
lin  Tie  &  Timber  Company  railhead  in  Deer  Gulch.  We 
farmed  the  Dudley  and  Stanley  places  where  the  Homestal 
Company  later  built  Moskee.  Here  a  sawmill  was  locatec 
to  saw  the  timber  which  they  purchased  from  my  father. 
Our  home  was  moved  down  there  as  the  first  building. 
Laura  taught  school  at  the  Henderson  School. 

In  1910  Reuben  Parker  Bowman  (my  cousin,  Bud),  Ed 
Geddes  and  I  went  out  south  of  the  railroad  as  far  as 
the  Rochelle  Hills  looking  for  a  homestead  for  Ed  and 
me.  Bud  and  Ed  rode  in  a  spring  wagon  with  camping 
equipment  and  I  rode  horseback.  After  spending  a  week 
or  so  looking,  we  came  back  by  way  of  the  21  Ranch  and 
Moorcroft,  Wyoming.  We  visited  with  the  Charley  Smith 
family  and  then  came  back  to  Sundance.  We  filed  on  horn 
steads  on  the  Cole  Divide  south  of  Sundance  and  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Bear  Lodge  Mountains  which  are  a  part 
of  the  Black  Hills  Upheaval  but  separated  from  the  main 
hills  by  a  red  clay  valley  about  five  to  ten  miles  wide. 
The  open  divide  was  level  enough  to  farm.  There  was 
timber  enough  for  fuel  and  some  water .  I  built  a  small 
house  and  barn  on  my  homestead  and  farmed  enough  to 
prove  up  on  it  which  I  did  in  1913.  Ed  gave  up  his  home¬ 
stead  as  he  was  employed  steadily  near  Deadwood. 
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While  living  on  my  homestead  I  worked  for  the 
neighbors  at  times:  Billy  Thompson,  Adrian 
Hughs,  the  Bartons  and  others.  Once  when  I  was 
ill,  Willard  Canfield  took  me  in  and  cared  for  me. 

He  looked  after  my  horses  while  I  was  in  World 
War  I. 


At  one  time  while  my  father  was  away,  I  went  home 
and  stayed  with  my  mother.  In  hauling  hay  I  saw 
two  men  who  had  broken  jail  in  Sundance,  the 
County  Seat  of  Crook  County,  Wyoming,  in  which 
this  land  was  located.  One,  a  cowboy  from  the 
Pumpkin  Buttes  who  was  in  jail  for  a  misdemeanor, 
wanted  to  go  back  to  Sundance,  so  I  took  him  in  the' 
next  day  and  received  fifty  dollars  reward  from 
Joe  Farrell  who  was  sheriff  of  Crook  County  at 
that  time.  The  other  who  was  being  held  for  mur¬ 
der  kept  on  going  through  the  Black  Hills.  Fred 
Henderson,  one  of  his  men,  this  cowboy  from  the 
Pumpkin  Buttes,  and  I  rode  farther  into  the  Black 
Hills  hunting  for  the  murderer  but  we  did  not  find 
him.  At  one  time  he  was  hiding  in  a  railroad  cul¬ 
vert  as  we  passed  by.  He  was  finally  picked  up  by 
a  posse  from  Deadwood  who  had  some  blood  hounds 
with  them.  The  hounds  had  him  up  a  tree  near 
Nahant,  South  Dakota.  He  had  followed  the  logging 
railroad  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  hills. 

In  1913  my  father  sold  his  ranch  in  the  Black  Hills 
to  the  Homestake  Mining  and  Milling  Company  of 
Lead,  South  Dakota.  They  bought  it  for  the  timber 
to  use  in  their  mining  and  milling  operations. 

My  father,  mother,  and  sisters  went  back  to  the 
Midwest  to  visit  relatives  and  then  came  back  to 
Sundance,  Wyoming,  where  my  father  started  a 
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'  bank.  Laura  went  to  the  Spearfish  Normal  School 
and  later  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  Dorothy  went 
to  the  Sisters  School  at  Sturgis,  South  Dakota,  and 
i  later  to  the  Normal  School  at  Spearfish,  South  Dakota. 

In  the  Fall  of  1913  I  entered  the  University  of  South 
Dakota  at  Vermilion,  South  Dakota,  as  a  law  student. 

I  did  not  like  law  and  I  did  not  like  the  University. 
While  I  was  there,  my  father  stopped  to  visit  me  on 
his  way  home  from  the  Midwest.  I  told  him  I  wanted 
to  go  home  with  him  but  he  would  not  listen.  I  went 
with  him  to  the  train  and  saw  him  off  on  his  trip  home 
Then  I  packed  and  took  the  next  train  home.  I  was 
home  before  he  was,  as  he  stopped  off  in  Deadwood, 
South  Dakota.  Then  I  caught  a  good  riding  horse  out 
of  the  pasture  and  rode  out  to  the  Pumpkin  Buttes  and 
the  Dry  Fork  of  Powder  River  to  look  for  a  new  ranch 
location.  I  thought  of  locating  on  Salt  Creek  where 
oil  was  recently  discovered  but  went  on  through  some 
pine  covered  hills  at  the  head  of  the  Dry  Fork  of 
Powder  River  and  back  home.  During  this  time  I 
had  decided  to  go  to  the  University  of  Wyoming  and 
study  agriculture,  which  I  did  later  that  Fall.  The 
next  year  I  proved  up  on  my  homestead  on  the  Cole 
Divide  and  returned  to  Laramie,  Wyoming,  to  finish 
my  education. 

While  at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  I  went  out  for 
athletics  every  evening  before  dinner  and  went  to 
bed  early.  I  got  up  early  and  studied  and  also 
studied  during  vacant  periods.  There  I  joined  the 
A.  T.  O.  Fraternity  and  took  in  a  good  deal  of  social 
life  as  well.  During  two  years  of  my  stay  there,  I 
was  elected  to  the  A.  S.  U.  W.  governing  body  and  was 
President  of  the  Junior  Class  and  the  Agricultural 
Club  one  year.  Active  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  went 
to  the  German  Club  some  of  the  time.  One  Spring 
Doc  Davis  and  I  picked  Zygodemus  Intermidius 
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(death  camus)  for  Dr.  Aven  Nelson.  This  was 
analysed  because  sheep  which  ate  much  of  it 
died.  Two  Springs  I  went  out  with  Dean  John  Hill 
sorting  wool.  This  was  a  new  enterprise  to  give 
the  woolgrowers  more  returns.  Wool  had  formerly 
been  shipped  as  shorn  and  sorted  later  by  the  buy¬ 
ers.  One  Summer  I  worked  on  the  University 
Agricultural  Farm  and  one  Summer  on  the  Cort- 
hell  Ranch,  milking  cows  and  irrigating  alfalfa, 
peas  and  oats.  During  the  Summer  of  1914  I  spent 
a  week  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains  at  Half  Moon 
Lake . 

In  1915  I  went  to  the  World's  Fairs  in  San  Francisco 
and  San  Diego,  California.  I  attended  an  A.  T.  O. 
Conclave  in  Berkeley,  California.  Chas.  Jones 
and  I  went  through  Chinatown  and  the  Barbary 
Coast  together  while  in  San  Francisco.  We  went 
everywhere  we  thought  there  was  something  edu¬ 
cational.  We  were  invited  to  leave  a  couple  of 
places,  which  we  did.  They  happened  to  be  private 
parties.  I  went  to  Los  Angeles  by  train  and  stayed 
at  a  hotel  on  Bunker  Hill  and  went  to  a  musical 
comedy  entitled  "So  Long  Lettie"  at  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  Opera  House.  From  Los  Angeles  I  went 
to  San  Diego  with  Spaffords  in  their  Franklin  car. 
We  saw  bean  field  after  bean  field  on  the  way  down. 
Later  when  I  read  there  was  a  shortage  of  beans 
in  the  country  I  could  hardly  believe  it.  At  Ocean 
Beach  I  took  my  first  and  last  swim  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  was  too  cold  for  me.  Perhaps  I  stayed 
in  too  long.  After  looking  at  the  Fair  in  San 
Diego  I  went  by  train  back  to  Laramie,  Wyoming. 
The  whole  trip  cost  me  less  than  $100.  My  mother 
had  given  me  $50  which  paid  my  train  fare. 

In  April,  1917,  World  War  I  started  officially  and 
I  volunteered  for  the  first  Officers  Training  Camp 
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at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California.  I  did 
not  finish  the  school  year  at  the  University  but  my  ' 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  was  sent 
to  me.  At  the  end  of  the  camp  I  was  not  offered  a  con 
mission  and  would  take  nothing  less,  so  I  went  back 
to  Sundance,  Wyoming,  by  boat  from  San  Francisco 
to  Portland,  Oregon,  on  the  Great  Northern  which 
was  later  used  to  transport  troops  to  Europe.  From 
Portland  I  went  by  train  to  Seattle,  Washington,  and 
then  East  to  Upton,  Wyoming.  During  the  day  I 
traveled  on  the  train  and  stopped  over  each  night. 

In  that  way  I  could  see  all  of  the  country  through 
which  we  traveled. 

V  , 

After  visiting  at  home  for  a  week  or  so,  I  volunteered 
for  war  service.  The  Postmaster  got  five  dollars 
for  each  enlistment,  so  I  enlisted  with  Herbert  Brown 
who  was  Postmaster  at  the  time  and  who  had  married 
Ester  Overton  of  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  whom  I  had 
known  as  a  Tri  Delt  in  Laramie,  Wyoming,  when  I 
was  a  Freshman.  I  was  given  transportation  to 
Denver,  Colorado,  where  I  enlisted  in  the  Field 
Artillery.  We  were  stationed  at  Fort  Logan,  Colo¬ 
rado,  for  awhile  and  then  sent  South  with  a  carload 
of  boys  to  Brownsville,  Texas,  where  we  were  ini¬ 
tiated  into  the  army  service  in  Battery  D  of  the  4th 
Field  Artillery,  a  mountain  battery  where  the  field 
pieces  were  taken  apart  and  packed  on  mules.  It 
was  a  battery  of  pack  mules  where  a  driver  walked 
four  miles  an  hour  and  led  a  mule.  Frederick  Met¬ 
calf  from  somewhere  in  Ohio  was  with  us.  He  had 
been  a  school  teacher  and  while  at  Fort  Logan  took 
examinations  for  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Field  Arti¬ 
llery  in  the  United  States  regular  Army.  In  Browns¬ 
ville,  Metcalf  acted  as  football  coach.  We  had  a  very 
good  team.  He  received  his  commission  while  we  wer 
there.  I  was  made  a  Corporal  and  acted  as  chief  of 
the  fourth  section  while  my  Sergeant  was  on  provost 
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duty  in  Brownsville.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Officers  Training  Camp,  four  of  our  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officers  were  sent  to  Leon  Springs,  Texas, 
to  attend  the  camp.  Parker,  a  son  of  a  former 
Governor  of  Louisiana  and  a  nephew  of  a  former 
presidential  candidate,  two  regular  army  sergeants 
and  myself  were  sent  there.  While  at  Leon  Springs 
it  became  cold.  The  waterpipes  all  froze  and  it 
snowed  into  the  barracks.  We  took  long  hikes  in 
formation  to  keep  warm.  Wm.  B.  Cobb  was  in  one 
of  the  batteries  from  which  we  used  equipment  to 
train,  but  I  never  met  him  there. 

One  week  end  I  went  into  San  Antonio  where  I  met 
Gerold  Coons,  a  former  roommate  and  ATO  brother, 
who  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Air  Force  or  Signal 
Corps  and  stationed  there. 

At  times  we  were  asked  to  volunteer  for  other  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  Tank  Service.  Parker,  who  had  many 
friends  among  the  officers,  volunteered  for  every¬ 
thing.  If  he  was  accepted,  I  volunteered.  If  he  was 
rejected,  I  didn't  volunteer.  A  short  time  before 
camp  was  over,  200  of  us  were  sent  as  Sergeants 
to  Camp  Merritt,  New  Jersey,  and  then  to  Saumur, 
France,  for  training  under  the  French.  After  leav¬ 
ing  port  about  three  days,  we  were  rammed  on  a 
clear  moonlight  night  by  another  vessel  in  our  own 
convoy.  It  took  us  a  week  to  return  to  New  York 
where  we  were  put  aboard  a  Dutch  liner  and  sent 
on  our  way.  While  en  route  I  became  a  waiter  in 
the  Officer's  Mess.  Thus,  we  had  access  to  fresh 
water  for  washing  ourselves  and  our  clothing,  as 
well  as  a  better  choice  of  food. 

A  few  days  before  landing,  I  developed  mumps  on  one 
side  and  was  sent  to  the  ship's  sick  bay  for  conta¬ 
gious  diseases  where  all  acute  communicable 
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diseases  were  put  together.  A  sergeant  there  showed  ! 
me  a  top  bunk  with  dirty  sheets  for  me  to  occupy. 

This  I  refused  to  do.  He  called  the  Officer  of  the  Day 
and,  as  my  underwear  was  clean  upon  inspection,  he 
ordered  clean  sheets  for  me.  The  sergeant  said  he 
thought  the  clean  sheets  were  to  be  saved  for  the  re¬ 
turn  voyage  and  anyway  why  was  I  so  particular.  The 
former  occupant  had  only  died  with  spinal  meningitis. 

The  sight  of  land  in  France  was  beautiful.  The  green 
countryside  and  white  houses  made  it  look  like  fairy¬ 
land  to  us.  We  landed  at  Saint  Nazaire  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire  River  in  Southern  France.  The  mumps  cases 
(four  from  our  detachment)  were  sent  to  the  mumps 
ward  or  barracks  at  the  hospital.  The  rest  of  the  de¬ 
tachment  were  put  into  an  old  Napoleonic  Barracks  and 
then  sent  to  Saumur,  an  old  French  Cavalry  School 
which  was  converted  to  Field  Artillery.  Blacky  and 
Adkins  had  mumps  in  their  testicles  and  stayed  in  bed 
as  did  Beakley.  I  nursed  Blacky  and  ordered  diets 
for  the  barracks  so  I  could  help  dish  out  food  and 
wash  dishes.  This  gave  us  a  clean,  tasty  bite  to  eat. 
Also,  I  cut  hair  for  my  friends. 

When  we  were  well,  we  were  given  several  cans  of 
corned  beef  and  loaves  of  bread  and  sent  to  St.  Aignon- 
Noyes.  This  was  a  Classification  Camp  where  sol¬ 
diers  who  had  become  separated  from  their  outfits 
were  sent  to  be  reclassified.  Some  were  rehabili¬ 
tated  wounded  from  the  front.  We  were  sent  there 
as  we  were  pronounced  well.  Here  we  had  libraries 
and  study  halls  but  no  organized  drill.  There  were 
kitchens  in  all  directions  from  camp.  No  one  knew 
from  which  kitchen  the  next  meal  would  be  served. 

We  were  lined  up  at  chow  time  without  role  call  and 
marched  to  the  field  kitchen  which  was  serving  that 
meal.  Thus  we  had  exercise.  Many  tried  to  get  at 
the  head  of  the  line  in  order  to  be  served  first  and 
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later  wash  their  mess  kits  in  relatively  clean  water. 

I  finally  gave  up  washing  mine  and  cleaned  it  with 
toilet  tissue.  Once  a  negro  jumped  in  front  of  me 
and  said  "I’s  number  one.  ”  I  looked  at  him  rather 
severely  and  he  said  nYouTs  right  guide.  " 

From  St.  Aignon-Noyes  I  was  sent  to  Saumur, 

France,  to  an  old  French  Cavalry  School  which 
had  been  converted  to  a  Field  Artillery  School 
under  French  instruction  with  French  75  mm  Field 
Pieces.  We  were  put  into  sections  of  about  twenty 
men  and  each  section  was  in  a  barracks  by  itself 
with  an  American  Field  Artillery  officer  in  charge. 
Each  barracks  had  one  or  two  French  maids  to  keep 
it  clean.  Here  we  were  tutored  in  all  phases  of 
Field  Artillery  and  equitation  with  very  good 
French  cavalry  horses  in  riding  halls  and  on  various 
courses  of  ditches  and  hedges  to  jump.  Sundays  we 
were  allowed  to  leave  town,  and  we  went  up  or  down 
the  Loire  River  to  visit  old  wine  and  mushroom  cel¬ 
lars  or  little  towns  with  old  castles.  One  waitress 
told  me  she  met  a  soldier  from  Saumur  the  week 
before.  A  Mr.  Gasoline.  Did  I  know  him? 

While  at  Saumur  I  had  the  flu  and  was  quite  ill  so 
was  sent  to  a  small  hospital.  Here  I  felt  very  ill 
and  could  hardly  get  out  of  bed  but  was  given  a 
large  dose  of  calomel  and  had  to  go  down  a  long 
hall  to  a  toilet  at  frequent  intervals  all  night.  It 
cured  me.  In  about  a  week  I  was  in  good  health 
again. 

> 

Before  we  were  finished  with  our  course  in  Field 
Artillery,  many  2nd  Lieutenants  from  the  United 
States  were  sent  over  to  Saumur,  men  who  had  been 
commissioned  after  the  third  officers  training  camp. 
Among  them  were  Ed  Hitchcock,  Jess  Spielman 
and  Bernard  Howell.  We  were  then  all  commis- 
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sioned  2nd  Lieutenants,  and  after  our  term  was  over 
we  were  sent  to  various  outfits  as  replacements. 
Some  went  to  Flying  Schools  to  become  Artillery  Ob¬ 
servers  from  aeroplanes.  Wm.  B.  Beakley  was  one 
of  these.  Parker  volunteered  also  but  became  sick 
in  flying  so  was  forced  to  quit. 

Another  officer  (who  had  been  at  the  front  as  a  non¬ 
commissioned  officer)  and  I  were  sent  up  to  the 
Sixteenth  Field  Artillery  (4th  division)  just  before  the 
opening  of  the  St.  Mihiel  Drive.  The  colonel  sent  me 
forward  to  contact  the  4th  trench  mortar  battery,  but 
the  infantry  would  not  let  me  through  as  I  had  no’side 
arms  nor  other  equipment.  These  I  picked  up  later 
from  salvage  piles.  We  were  told  where  to  sleep 
(we  each  had  a  shelter  half  and  a  blanket),  near  a 
road  fork  and  a  tram  line.  We  decided  it  was  too 
risky  as  it  was  likely  to  be  shelled,  so  we  went 
farther  into  the  woods.  The  next  morning  the  colonel 
asked  where  we  had  been  last  night.  Some  men  and 
an  Ammunition  Officer  and  his  horse  had  been  killed 
by  shell  where  he  had  told  us  to  sleep.  I  became 
Battalion  Ammunition  Officer  on  foot.  I  rode  out  to 
the  ammunition  dump  on  one  of  the  caissons  and  dis¬ 
tributed  the  ammunition  before  the  St.  Mihiel  Drive 
opened.  I  walked  back  to  my  bed.  It  was  at  night. 

As  I  neared  my  bed  the  drive  opened.  I  dropped  into 
a  ditch  and  being  alone  in  my  first  experience  of  bat¬ 
tle  remained  there  until  I  became  oriented.  At  first 
I  did  not  know  whether  the  flashes  were  from  our 
field  pieces  or  shells  coming  in  to  meet  us.  After 
the  first  baptism  of  fire  and  having  no  responsibili¬ 
ties,  I  crawled  into  bed  and  slept.  The  next  day  some 
one  gave  me  a  horse  to  ride  (either  a  French  colonial 
or  an  American  cow  pony.  It  was  branded.  ). 

As  I  came  back  to  the  kitchen  of  C  Battery  for  dinner, 
to  which  I  had  been  attached,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Police  stopped  me  and  told  me  he  was  glad  to 
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see  their  horse.  They  had  lost  him.  I  told  him  I 
had  gotten  it  from  the  C  Battery  Picket  Line  and  I 
was  sure  it  belonged  to  them.  He  said  no  and  would 
get  his  officer  to  prove  it.  I  agreed.  As  soon  as 
he  left,  I  turned  the  horse  off  the  road  and  hid  it 
back  in  the  woods  while  I  ate  dinner.  After  dinner 
an  M.  P.  saw  me  and  said  to  another,  "There  he 
is,  "  so  I  knew  they  would  be  watching  for  me  when 
we  left  that  night  to  get  into  position  to  start  the 
Argonne  Drive.  I  put  my  bed  on  one  of  the  Battery 
Wagons  and  learned  where  we  were  to  cross  the 
river  Meuse.  Then  I  rode  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  road  the  regiment  was  taking  and  circled 
around  and  joined  the  regiment  after  it  had  crossed 
the  river.  I  knew  the  military  police  would  be 
patrolling  the  roads  through  the  woods  where  our 
regiment  left  and  be  on  the  lookout  for  my  horse  or 
really  their  horse.  I  kept  him  after  that  (with  one 
small  intermission)  until  I  left  the  16th  Field  Artil¬ 
lery  in  March,  1919.  He  was  a  perfect  mount. 
Trucks  could  whiz  by  on  the  road  and  he  paid  no 
attention  to  them.  Also,  he  would  walk  through 
barbed  wire  entanglements  without  getting  excited. 

From  the  Saint  Mihiel  Drive  where  we  had  cut  wire 
for  French  Colonial  Troops,  we  pulled  back  and 
rested  a  few  days  and  received  a  few  replacements. 
Then  we  went  into  position  for  the  Argonne  Drive. 
We  started  at  Dead  Man’s  Hill  and  went  forward  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Infantry  to  Cuisy  where  we  went  into  posi 
tion  to  support  the  Infantry  farther.  It  was  on  the 
far  side  of  "no  man's  land.  "  When  passing  cannon 
which  were  firing,  the  horses  shook  their  heads  be¬ 
cause  of  concussion  on  their  ear  drums.  I  was  in 
charge  of  the  horses  and  caissons.  After  leaving 
the  battery  on  a  hill  near  Cuisy,  we  took  the  horses 
and  caissons  to  a  woods  near  an  old  mill.  We  had 
a  little  grazing  for  the  horses.  Just  as  we  leached 
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the  woods,  an  infantryman  from  the  division  on  our 
right  came  running  back  saying  that  their  own  artillery  i 
was  firing  into  them.  I  let  him  take  my  horse  in  order 
to  get  back  to  his  artillery  quickly.  He  did  not  return 
my  horse  to  me.  We  moved  up  to  Septsarges  and 
camped  in  the  woods  near  our  battery  there.  One  day 
I  let  a  few  horses  graze  in  a  little  open  draw  at  the 
edge  of  the  woods.  Soon  a  shell  came  over  in  front 
of  us  and  then  one  hit  in  the  woods  back  of  us,  so  I 
ordered  all  to  harness  and  hitch.  We  notified  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  the  colonel.  They  put  us  on  our  own,  so  we 
pulled  back  to  the  woods  by  the  old  mill  where  we  had 
been  before.  Near  there  I  saw  my  old  horse,  so  I 
took  him  and  asked  for  my  saddlebags  with  my  toilet 
articles  in  them.  They  gave  them  to  me  and  I  kept 
this  horse  from  then  on  until  I  was  discharged  in 
March,  1919.  We  were  a  little  too  far  from  our  bat¬ 
tery,  so  we  moved  back  to  the  woods  near  Septsarges 
and  camouflaged  our  caissons  well  and  kept  our  horses 
in  the  woods.  We  found  that  the  trenches  along  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  where  we  had  formerly  had  our 
beds,  had  received  several  direct  shell  hits  and  one 
wounded  horse  which  we  had  left  behind  had  been  hit 
by  a  shell.  From  Septsarges  we  moved  up  one  rainy 
morning  to  Madelaine  Farm  but  later  moved  back  with¬ 
out  going  into  action.  We  passed  one  infantryman  who 
had  dug  a  small  hole  and  covered  it  with  his  shelter - 
half.  It  had  filled  with  rainwater.  He  looked  very  de¬ 
jected  leaning  on  his  rifle  beside  it.  At  Madelaine  Farm 
I  was  in  a  forward  observation  post  with  a  telephone  cor¬ 
poral.  This  corporal  called  out  to  an  infantryman,  who 
had  gone  back  to  get  some  chow,  to  stop  and  drink  his 
coffee  before  he  spilled  it.  Just  then  the  handle  of  his 
cup  gave  away  and  the  coffee  spilled  upon  the  ground. 

From  Madelaine  Farm  we  pulled  back  past  Mt.  Facon 
(where  the  German  Crown  Prince  once  had  an  observa¬ 
tion  post)  to  Romagne  (where  there  is  now  an  American 
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cemetery)  to  support  the  infantry  of  the  89th  and 
90th  divisions  on  a  new  drive.  We  went  through 
a  little  gas  in  getting  there.  Here  there  were  ma¬ 
ny  little  German  ammunition  shacks  scattered 
over  the  hillside  where  we  went  into  position. 

From  there  we  fired  a  barrage  for  the  infantry 
and  pulled  ahead  again  but  lost  contact  with  the 
enemy.  There  had  been  but  a  few  ahead  of  us 
and  those  few  had  pulled  back  so  far  we  could 
not  follow  without  getting  too  far  from  supplies. 

We  pulled  back  away  from  the  front  to  get  new 
horses  and  men  and  equipment  to  bring  us  up  to 
war  strength  to  support  our  own  infantry  which 
had  been  recruited  and  drilled  for  a  drive  on 
Metz.  While  we  were  on  the  road,  the  Armistice 
was  signed.  One  night  I  was  on  duty  looking  over 
trucks  of  salvage  for  harness  and  equipment 
which  we  might  use.  The  captain  and  seveial 
other  officers  were  drinking  champagne.  Cap¬ 
tain  Clark  said  the  thing  he  liked  about  champagne 
was  that  you  could  drink  all  you  wanted  without 
getting  drunk.  This  worked  out  well  until  he  had 
to  go  outdoors.  Then,  as  the  night  air  struck 
him,  he  hollered,  "Bowman,  Dr.  Murrah,  I  am 
dying.  "  and  he  was  sick  for  several  days.  From 
there  we  pulled  into  a  French  town  where  there 
were  old  German  barns  for  our  horses  but  the 
celebration  of  the  Armistice  by  the  people  with 
our  soldiers  was  too  much  for  the  soldiers,  so 
we  moved  up  to  Diedenhofen  called  Thionville  by 
the  French.  Here  we  spent  Thanksgiving  in  a 
small  German  castle. 

Upon  a  set  date  we  all  moved  up  into  Germany. 
Our  regiment  crossed  the  Saar  at  Saarbruecken 
and  went  toward  the  Rhine  on  the  Hunsruck.  We 
crossed  the  Mosel  River  near  Bad  Bertrich  and 
climbed  up  into  the  Eiffel  and  continued  on  over 
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to  Zermuellen  near  Kelberg  where  we  were  sta¬ 
tioned  for  the  rest  of  my  stay  in  the  Army  of  Occupa¬ 
tion.  On  the  way  we  passed  many  little  volcanic 
crater  lakes  and  several  large  hotels  built  to  acco¬ 
modate  summer  guests  on  vacation. 

Nurburg  was  nearby.  Our  railhead  was  at  Adenau 
which  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Ahr  Valley. 
Nurburg  Ring,  a  car  racing  circle,  was  built  there 
later.  That  Winter  we  had  very  little  snow.  The 
trucks  could  easily  run  where  normally  they  had 
about  three  feet  of  snow.  We  played  Fox  and  Geese 
on  horseback  in  the  snow  among  the  beech  trees. 

The  leaves  being  gone,  the  forest  was  rather  open. 
Each  day  we  took  a  different  route  on  animal  exer¬ 
cise  in  order  to  keep  up  interest  in  the  rides. 

After  the  New  Year  I  was  sent  to  Coblenz-Luetzel 
to  take  a  short  course  in  the  3rd  Army  School  for 
the  care  of  animals.  We  lived  in  German  army 
barracks.  One  evening  I  went  into  Rheinhardt's 
restaurant  to  pass  the  time  and  see  what  was  going 
on.  There  I  met  a  German  girl  who  was  learning 
to  speak  English  from  an  American  soldier.  She 
was  a  friend  of  the  owner.  She  interested  me, 
and  we  arranged  to  exchange  English  and  German 
lessons.  We  exchanged  English  and  German  les¬ 
sons  each  evening  as  long  as  the  school  lasted. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  we  became  engaged  to 
be  married.  On  the  way  back  to  Zermuellen  I 
stopped  off  at  Weissenthurm  where  her  family 
lived  and  met  them.  Later  I  wrote  letters  to  hci 
through  the  German  mail  until  I  received  notice 
through  a  mail  censor  not  to  do  that  any  moie. 

Later  I  wrote  letters  through  a  sergeant  stationed 
at  her  home  through  the  United  States  mail.  Once 
during  the  Winter  we  moved  higher  up  into  the  Eiffel 
where  there  was  a  large  open  space.  Here  the 
regiment  was  reviewed  by  General  Pershing.  In 
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March  I  was  separated  from  the  16th  Field  Artil¬ 
lery  and  sent  home  upon  the  request  of  my  father 
who  had  suffered  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  and 

needed  me  to  take  care  of  a  ranch  which  he  then 
owned  in  Wyoming. 

When  I  left  Battery  B  of  the  16th  Field  Artillery, 

I  went  to  the  railhead  at  Adenau,  then  to  Cologne 
in  the  British  occupied  area,  and  from  there  to 
Brussels,  Belgium,  and  Paris,  France,  and  back 
to  the  Classification  Camp  at  St.  Aignon-Noyes. 
From  there  to  Brest,  France,  and  Camp  Meade, 
Maryland,  where  I  was  separated  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  sent  to  Sundance,  Wyoming. 

In  Germany  we  did  not  pay  railroad  fare.  There 
were  first-class  coaches  set  aside  for  American 
officers  where  we  rode  for  nothing.  On  the  way 
from  Cologne,  Germany,  to  Brussels,  Belgiun, 
we  stopped  at  Wasserbillig  on  the  border  and 
changed  trains.  Here  I  checked  my  baggage 
through  a  German  agent  and  boarded  a  first-class 
coach  to  Brussels.  Several  times  during  the  trip, 
A  Belgian  conductor  on  the  train  asked  me  for  a 
ticket  but  I  had  none  and  did  nothing  about  it.  At 
the  station  in  Brussels  the  passengers  all  go 
through  a  turnstile  and  hand  in  their  tickets  as 
they  leave  the  station.  I  did  not  have  a  ticket  to 
hand  in  so  I  went  over  to  a  military  turnstile  but 
found  that  they  also  had  tickets  to  turn  in.  I  went 
back  where  I  had  been  first  wondering  how  I  was 
going  to  get  out  of  the  station.  Just  then  I  saw  a 
big  French  captain  go  through  the  turnstile  with¬ 
out  a  ticket  and  with  a  stiff  arm  toward  the  attend¬ 
ant.  That  gave  me  an  idea.  I  did  the  same  thing 
and  it  worked. 

In  Brussels  I  met  a  lieutenant  from  E  Battery  on 
leave  and  we  saw  the  sights  in  Brussels  together. 
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I  stayed  at  the  Metrapol  Hotel.  In  Brussels  I  bought 
a  railroad  ticket  to  Paris,  France,  and  spent  a 
nice  day  talking  to  some  French  people  of  higher 
education.  In  Paris  I  met  Pete  Irwin.  He  wanted 
me  to  stay  a  day  or  so  and  he  would  show  me  around. 
He  said  he  knew  the  Provost  Officer,  but  my  pass 
was  for  one  day  and  I  left.  Being  on  my  way  home, 

I  did  not  want  to  get  into  any  trouble.  From  Paris 
I  rode  with  other  American  officers  on  an  American 
train  to  St.  Aignon-Noyes,  a  classification  camp 
where  I  had  been  after  leaving  the  hospital  at 
Saint  Nazaire  shortly  after  landing  in  France. 

While  at  St.  Aignon-Noyes,  I  met  Lyle  Powell  who 
was  then  a  captain  in  the  Air  Force  and  a  flyer. 

He  expected  to  become  a  major  and  so  took  leave 
to  Nice  to  kill  time  until  he  received  a  commission 
as  major.  He  wanted  to  go  home  a  major.  From 
St.  Aignon-Noyes  I  was  sent  to  Brest  and  lived  in 
some  barracks  while  awaiting  a  boat  and  assign¬ 
ment  back  to  the  United  States.  Here  there  were 
barracks  full  of  bob-tailed  officers,  American 
troops  and  German  prisoners  of  war. 


Another  officer  and  I  were  put  in  charge  of  a  small 
detachment  of  returning  soldiers  and  put  aboard 
ship  to  return  to  the  United  States.  We  had  a 
small  stateroom  to  ourselves  and  took  in  a  com¬ 
pany  clerk.  Just  before  going  aboard  ship  we  were 
allowed  to  exchange  our  French  francs  for  American 
dollars.  As  the  francs  had  been  getting  cheaper, 

I  kept  some  pay  checks  which  I  had  not  cashed 
thinking  I  could  cash  them  in  dollars  later.  In  this 
I  was  disappointed,  and  the  francs  still  kept  getting 
cheaper.  I  lost  considerable  of  my  pay  earned  at 
the  front  that  way.  The  last  few  months  I  had  not 
signed  pay  vouchers  and  so  collected  that  in  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars  at  the  time  of  my  discharge  at  Camp 
Meade,  Maryland. 
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At  Camp  Meade,  Maryland,  I  was  separated  from 
the  Army.  My  chest  X-ray  showed  some  defect. 
Probably  from  gas  in  the  second  part  of  the  Argonne 
and  they  wanted  me  to  stay  for  a  further  examina¬ 
tion.  I  assured  them  that  I  lived  in  Wyoming  where 
the  air  was  rare  and  good  and  that  my  father  was 
a  doctor,  so  they  let  me  go  as  I  claimed  nothing. 
Here  I  collected  my  remaining  pay  and  received  a 
ticket  home.  I  arrived  in  May,  1919.  My  father 
had  partially  recovered  from  his  stroke  and  lived 
upon  a  ranch  in  the  Bear  Lodge  Mountains  (known 
as  the  Ed  Smith  place).  This  was  on  the  divide 
between  Miller  and  Lytle  Creeks  about  seven 
miles  above  the  Devil's  Tower.  My  sister,  Laura, 
was  living  with  my  father  and  mother.  My  sister,  ’ 
Dorothy,  had  died  the  year  before  on  December  15, 
1918,  in  Douglas,  Wyoming,  where  she  was  with 
her  husband,  from  what  I  learned  later  to  be 
eclampsia,  a  complication  of  pregnancy.  The 
ranch,  which  was  new  to  me,  was  situated  on  a 
wide  divide  sloping  West  from  the  top  of  the  Bear 
Lodge  Mountains  and  dividing  Miller  Creek  on 
the  South  from  Lytle  Creek  on  the  North.  It  had 
a  layer  of  dark  sandy  soil  covering  a  subsoil  of 
clay  and  retained  the  water  from  the  heavy  snow¬ 
fall  in  Winter.  It  was  excellent  farm  land  where 
open.  Most  of  the  iarm  land  was  on  the  adjoining 
school  section.  There  were  several  good  springs 
and  a  good  deal  of  good  timber  land.  Some  of  my 
father's  relatives  had  filed  stone  and  timber  claims 
to  add  to  the  size  of  it.  Ed  Smith  had  160  acres 
joining  the  school  section  and  160  acres  on  Miller 
Creek  above  it  whicli  my  father  bought  from  him. 
Also,  he  secured  Ed  Smith's  lease  to  the  school 
section.  He  built  a  large  granary  upon  the  school 
section,  fenced  it  well  and  had  a  large  field 

plowed  and  seeded  to  grain.  The  granary  was 
full  of  grain. 
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In  June  I  went  to  Laramie  to  the  commencement  exer 
rises  of  the  University  of  Wyoming  and  brought  Glad-- 
wynn  Freeman  (the  son  of  a  Rock  Springs’  doctor) 
home.  The  weather  was  dry  and  in  order  to  get 
pasture  for  the  cattle  we  built  a  mile  of  fence  across 
the  school  section  and  turned  them  into  the  south  hal  . 
Gladwynn  then  left  for  a  trip  to  Yellowstone  Park, 
where  he  met  friends  and  went  home  with  them. 


We  cut  the  north  half  of  the  school  section  for  hay 
and  had  several  large  stacks.  As  the  Summer  was 
dry  and  feed  for  the  cattle  scarce,  many  ranchers 
shipped  their  cattle  to  western  South  Dakota  to  be 
wintered.  We  joined  them  with  one  carload  of  cattle, 
and  I  went  to  Wall,  South  Dakota,  with  them  where 
they  were  unloaded  and  driven  to  the  White  River. 

After  unloading  them  it  started  to  snow.  As  I  had  no 
horse  I  went  with  them  on  foot.  About  midnight  we 
had  driven  them  over  the  wall  which  is  a  high  cut 
bank  of  clay.  We  drove  them  over  where  the  wall 
was  not  straight  up  and  down  and  thus  kept  them  from 
drifting  over  the  wall  in  the  snowstorn  and  killing 
themselves.  When  they  were  below  the  wall  in  some 
rough  ground  which  gave  them  protection,  we  went 
back  to  a  ranch  house  which  we'd  seen  to  stay  over¬ 
night.  One  man  got  out  of  bed  and  let  me  sleep  in  it. 
The  others  sat  in  chairs  around  the  stove  with  him. 
The  next  morning  we  had  breakfast  with  them,  an 
one  man  told  an  old  grandmother  that  I  had  walked 
all  day  and  half  the  night  in  the  snow  which  was  then 
about  two  feet  deep.  She  looked  at  me  and  said, 

"Well  he  is  built  for  snow.  "  On  returning  to  Sun 
dance’,  we,  including  a  troop  of  show  people  missed 
the  regular  train  and  were  put  in  the  cold  caboose  o 
a  freight.  A  sheepman,  who  later  killed  Capt.  Storm 
over  a  waterhole  dispute,  periodically  shook  the  coal- 
less  stove  to  make  everyone  "feel"  warmer. 
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The  Summer  of  1919  had  been  dry.  The  Winter 
stai  ted  eai  ly  with  much  snow.  As  everything 
seemed  under  control,  I  obtained  a  passport  to 
France  listed  for  educational  purposes.  As  yet 
no  peace  had  been  declared  witii  Germany  and  I 
could  not  get  a  passport  to  Germany.  I  wished 
to  go  to  Germany  to  marry  the  German  girl  I  had 
met  at  Koblenz-Luetzel  during  the  war.  With  a 
passport  to  France  I  felt  sure  I  could  go  to  Ger¬ 
many.  I  had  been  there  belore  and  knew  the  way, 
so  I  filled  a  money  belt  with  twenty,  five -dollar  ’ 
gold  pieces  to  help  pave  the  way.  I  left  for  Ger¬ 
many  in  November,  1919,  and  made  a  few  stops 
on  my  way  East.  My  passport  I  picked  up  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  ,  with  a  character  reference 
from  Representative  Mondell  of  Wyoming. 


After  arriving  in  Paris  I  went  to  the  Prefecture 
of  Police  who  readily  gave  me  a  pass  to  Koblenz, 
so  I  took  the  train  through  Cologne  and  had  no. 
difficulty  in  getting  to  Koblenz  early  in  December, 

1919.  The  American  Forces  were  still  in  the 
Army  of  Occupation  and  it  seemed  as  usual. 

That  evening  I  went  over  to  Koblenz  Luetzel  to 
Rheinhardt's  restaurant  where  I  had  first  met  the 
German  girl.  I  found  that  she  was  visiting  her 
uncle  in  Berlin.  They  made  some  potato  pan- 
calces  for  me,  a  delicacy  which  at  that  time  I  did 
not  appreciate.  I  ate  them  and  said  they  were 
good.  I  went  to  the  Zicliner  home  in  Weissenthurm 
and  stayed  there  until  Aenne  returned.  Mr.  Zich- 
ner  telegraphed  to  her  that  I  had  returned.  My 
birthday,  December  16,  and  Christmas  were  spent 
in  Weissenthurm.  We  were  married  January  2, 

1920,  first  by  the  burgermeister  in  Weissenthurm 
and  then  by  a  priest  in  the  Apollinaris  Church  in 
Remagen,  Germany,  where  the  American  Forces 
first  crossed  the  River  Rhein  in  World  War  II. 


. 
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We  stayed  in  Germany  until  March,  1920,  while  my 
wife  was  getting  prepared  for  her  voyage  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  My  wife  obtained  a  per¬ 
mit  to  travel  to  America  from  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Paris.  We  left  France  about  the  10th  of 
March,  1920.  Peaches  were  in  bloom  and  grass  was 
six  to  ten  inches  high.  When  we  arrived  in  New 
York  a  week  later  there  were  three  feet  of  snow  on 
the  ground.  The  streets  were  being  cleaned.  From 
New  York  it  took  us  three  days  to  get  to  Moorcroft, 
Wyoming.  Winter  was  breaking  up. 

My  sister,  Laura,  had  died  with  flu  in  Denver 
(January  26,  1920)  while  visiting  at  the  Stock  Show 
with  Jennie  Clarenbach,  the  wife  of  a  Doctor  in 
Sundance,  Wyoming.  My  mother  and  father  were 
on  the  ranch  but  could  not  meet  us  in  Moorcroft. 

They  had  stock  to  care  for.  In  Moorcroft  we  vi¬ 
sited  with  the  Charley  Smith  family  while  waiting 
to  get  a  man  to  take  us  to  the  ranch.  Vivian,  Vere, 
Mildred,  Clair  and  Auntie  were  there.  A  man  from 
the  AK  ranch  took  us  from  Moorcroft  to  the  AK 
ranch  with  a  wagon  and  from  there  to  Carlisle  with 
a  sled.  We  arrived  after  dark.  The  snow  was  as 
high  as  the  fences  in  many  places  and  soft  where 
not  packed.  The  horses  would  break  through  to  the 
bottom  at  times.  The  mail  man  came  through 
also.  We  stayed  at  Carlisle  Post  Office  overnight. 
Carlisle  Post  Office  was  run  by  Otis  Zimmer - 
scheid  at  his  ranch.  The  next  morning  the  man 
from  the  AK  ranch  went  home.  We  went  on  to 
Tower  Post  Office  with  Jim  Odin  who  lived  on 
Lytle  Creek  just  beyond  it.  He  was  carrying  the 
mail  over  that  stretch  of  road  and  had  a  light 
wagon.  Aenne  did  not  like  to  go  again,  but  as  the 
snow  was  melting  rapidly  and  the  flood  waters  in 
the  Belle  Fourche  River  were  already  over  the  low 
ground  approaching  the  bridge,  it  was  possible 
that  we  might  not  be  able  to  cross  again  for  some 
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time.  We  had  a  rough  trip.  Going  up  one  hill  a 
smgle  tree  broke  and  I  waded  in  the  slush  and  mud 
to  block  a  wheel  so  the  wagon  would  not  roll  back 
We  finally  reached  the  Tower  Post  Office  and  here 
my  father  met  us  with  a  sled.  We  left  our  trunks 
behind  and  reached  the  Mountain  View  Ranch,  as 
my  father  called  it,  that  evening,  just  three  days 
after  arriving  in  Moorcroft.  It  took  us  as  long  to 
go  from  Moorcroft  to  the  ranch  (about  forty  miles) 
it  did  from  New  York  to  Moorcroft. 

At  the  ranch  Aenne  was  sick  with  a  sore  throat  for 
three  days  then  everything  went  along  as  usual 
until  May  17,  1920  (Aenne 's  birthday).  My  mother 
baked  a  gooseberry  pie  to  celebrate  the  occasion 
but  the  roof  caught  on  fire  from  a  spark  from  the' 
chimney  and  the  frame  house  in  which  my  parents 
lived  and  also  the  log  house  in  which  Aenne  and  I 
slept  burned  down  with  a  year's  supply  of  firewood 
and  also  the  contents  of  the  houses.  Aenne  and  I 
put  up  a  bed  in  the  granary  and  slept  there.  My 
father  and  mother  went  in  to  Sundance  and  lived 
in  a  small  apartment  in  back  of  the  Citizen's  Bank 
which  my  father  had  started  a  few  years  before  and 
later  sold.  We  built  a  new  16  x  16  two-story 
board  house  to  live  in  and  moved  up  some  furni¬ 
ture  from  Sundance  where  my  father  had  plenty 
in  storage  which  he  had  purchased  from  my  cousin 
when  they  moved  to  California. 

We  farmed  that  Summer.  In  the  Fall  my  parents 
went  to  Iowa  for  the  Winter.  I  papered  and  boarded 
up  the  inside  of  the  house  which  made  it  very  warm. 
We  wintered  what  livestock  we  had  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  loss.  Henry  Hugo  was  born  on  the  Ranch 
September  16,  1920,  and  Francis  Potter  was  born 
on  the  Ranch  December  18,  1922.  We  added  to 
our  house  in  front  and  heated  it  with  a  water  back 
on  the  kitchen  range  as  we  had  no  running  water. 
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Fred  Blatt  who  had  been  County  Surveyor  for 
several  years  decided  to  stay  on  his  ranch,  and 
there  was  an  opening  for  County  Surveyor  with 
very  few  eligible  to  take  it.  I  took  an  examina¬ 
tion  for  a  Surveyor's  License,  passed  and  ran 
for  County  Surveyor  in  1922.  Having  become 
County  Surveyor,  this  gave  me  an  increase  in 
income,  and  I  also  made  a  bargain  with  the 
County  Commissioners  to  spend  our  portion  of 
road  taxes  on  the  road  leading  to  our  ranch  which 
was  an  improvement. 

After  my  father's  death  (July  25,  1923)  from  an 
infected  wound,  we  moved  to  Sundance,  Wyoming, 
and  later  I  bought  the  Hamilton  home  which  had 
been  built  by  Neffsy’s  and  was  very  warm.  We 
remodeled  it.  We  had  running  hot  and  cold 
water  and  a  bath  room.  My  mother  went  to 
California  and  lived  with  Aunt  Dell  until  Aunt 
Dell’s  sudden  death  in  San  Diego.  She  then  came 
back  to  live  with  us.  During  a  term  of  Branch 
University  of  Wyoming  Summer  School  in  New¬ 
castle,  Wyoming,  for  teachers,  we  moved  to 
Newcastle,  and  I  took  work  thinking  I  might 
teach  later.  In  1926  I  went  to  Davis,  California, 
during  a  Summer  School  and  received  a  certifi¬ 
cate  to  teach  Agriculture  in  the  high  schools  of 
California.  We  then  sold  our  ranch  and  home  in 
Wyoming,  and  as  I  had  received  enough  money  to 
study  medicine  I  decided  to  do  that.  I  had  in¬ 
tended  to  study  medicine  after  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Wyoming  in  1917  but  the  natural 
course  of  events  had  kept  me  from  doing  so. 

In  the  Spring  of  1927  my  family,  including  my 
mother,  visited  relatives  in  the  eastern  pait  of 
the  United  States  and  sailed  to  Germany  where  I 
took  up  the  study  of  medicine  in  German.  We 
were  three  years  in  Bonn,  Germany,  where  I 
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took  my  pre-clinic  examinations.  These  were 
oral  and  public.  Professor  Sobota  gave  me  a 
nice  letter  of  recommendation.  We  then  went 
to  Berlin  for  a  year.  The  clinics  were  excellent. 
From  Berlin  we  went  to  Munich  where  I  finished 
my  clinical  medicine  and  received  a  Doctor  of 
Medicine  Degree  (cum  laude). 

At  this  time  the  reds  were  becoming  very  strong 
in  Germany.  I  had  wanted  to  go  to  Vienna, 

Austria,  for  a  semester  in  surgery  but  decided 
to  go  back  to  the  United  States  while  I  could.  It 
looked  as  though  a  revolution  was  brewing.  There 
was  a  restriction  upon  the  amount  of  money  one 
could  withdraw  from  the  bank,  so  I  went  to  the 
American  Consul  and  signed  an  affidavit  that  I 
needed  my  money  to  travel  to  the  United  States 
and  they  gave  it  to  me.  My  securities  which  were 
not  in  the  bank  I  had  been  carrying  in  a  money 
belt,  not  knowing  where  to  put  them. 

Robert  Burns  visited  us  in  Munich.  We  took  a 
tour  through  the  Bavarian  Alps  with  him.  Before 
leaving  Germany  we  took  a  ride  down  the  Blue 
Danube  River  to  Vienna  and  then  to  Saltzburg 
where  a  festival  was  in  progress  and  on  through 
the  Austrian  Alps  and  back  to  Munich.  We  then 
went  by  way  of  Coblenz  and  Weissenthurm  to 
Bonn.  In  Bonn  we  saw  Miss  Schafganz  who  was 
part  owner  of  the  house  in  which  we  had  lived 
while  there  and  who  had  lived  above  us.  When 
we  told  her  that  I  had  graduated  in  medicine 
cum  laude,  she  said,  T,I  know  that.  I  prayed  for 
you  every  day.  ”  She  was  about  eighty  years  old 
and  went  to  a  convent  for  her  mid-day  meal. 
Henry  visited  his  old  school  and  the  teacher  gave 
a  celebration  for  him.  From  Bonn  we  traveled 
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through  the  lower  Rhein  and  Holland.  We  took  a 
boat  across  the  English  Channel  to  London  where 
we  stayed  a  few  days  and  then  sailed  back  to  the 
United  States.  We  arrived  in  the  United  States  in 
October,  1931.  hi  New  York  City  we  stayed  with 
Fritz  and  Kathe  Kahlen  a  few  days.  We  bought  a 
1931  Model  A  Ford  sedan  and  freighted  our  trunks 
by  ship  to  San  Diego,  California.  We  then  drove 
West  visiting  relatives  and  friends  along  the  way. 

In  the  Black  Hills  we  experienced  our  first  snow 
storm  and  rode  through  it  to  Sundance,  Wyoming. 
From  there  we  decided  to  go  South  to  California 
by  way  of  Denver,  Colorado.  The  day  we  left 
was  so  bright  and  clear  that  we  changed  our  minds 
to  go  through  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  This  was  a 
shorter  route.  That  night  we  stayed  at  the  Park 
Hotel  in  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming.  We  saw  Jim¬ 
my  Davis  and  Ole  Hitchcock  with  their  wives, 
the  Park  girls.  The  next  morning  a  blizzard  was 
blowing.  We  could  not  leave.  After  noon  it 
stopped  snowing  so  we  left  and  drove  to  Spanish 
Fork,  Utah.  The  weather  was  good  from  then  on. 
We  stopped  a  short  time  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
open  markets  appealed  to  us  with  their  large 
assortment  of  green  vegetables  and  fruits.  The 
next  night  we  stayed  in  a  hotel  at  St.  George,  Utah, 
and  the  next  night  at  Barstow,  California.  Just 
before  we  came  to  Barstow  we  passed  a  State 
Inspection  Station  (which  was  new  to  us)  without 
stopping.  As  we  entered  Barstow  a  deputy  sheriff 
stopped  us  and  took  what  fresh  fruit  we  had.  At 
first  he  was  for  sending  us  back  to  the  station  but 
relented.  From  Barstow  we  drove  through  San 
Bernardino  to  Riverside  and  then  by  way  of  Lake 
Elsinore,  Fall  Brook  and  Oceanside  to  San  Diego 
and  on  to  Chula  Vista  where  my  cousin,  Mable 
Ashcroft,  lived. 
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Francis,  Aenne,  Potter  and  Henry  Bowman 


September,  1934 


I  looked  around  San  Diego  for  an  opening  in  study 
for  my  State  Medical  Examination  but  found  none. 
Leaving  my  family  at  George  Newell's  home  on 
Point  Loma  (his  wife,  Pearl  Pen-field  Newell,  was 
my  cousin)  I  went  to  Los  Angeles  where  the  next 
examination  for  the  California  State  Medical  Board 
was  to  be  held.  Here  I  worked  each  noon  in  the 
out-patient  clinic  of  the  California  Medical  School, 
Southern  Branch  (Graves  Memorial  Clinic),  all 
that  was  left  of  the  school.  I  studied  at  the  Barlow 
Medical  Library  located  across  the  street  from 
the  clinic  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon.  We 
rented  an  apartment  on  4th  Avenue  between  Venice 
and  Washington  Boulevards  from  Mrs.  Healey. 

The  boys  went  to  Arlington  Heights  School  wnich 
I  had  been  advised  was  a  good  school  for  them, 
and  I  took  the  W  car  to  the  Clinic  each  day. 

In  March,  1932,  I  passed  the  California  State 
Medical  Board  Examination.  We  moved  to 
4343  Russell  Avenue  where  we  rented  an  apart¬ 
ment  from  Mrs.  Kennington,  and  I  spent  a  year 
from  July  1,  1932,  to  July  1,  1933,  in  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Hospital  as  intern  and  resident.  After  that 
I  had  an  office  with  Dr.  Robert  Meals  in  the 
Security  First  National  Building  on  the  corner 
of  Hollywood  Boulevard  and  Highland  Avenue 
across  Highland  from  the  old  Hollywood  Hotel. 

My  back  bothered  me  a  good  deal  and  my  income 
was  small,  so  I  entered  the  Government  Service 
as  a  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Corps  Re¬ 
serve  and  was  sent  to  the  C.  C.  C.  Camps  as  a 
camp  surgeon.  My  first  assignment  was  at 
Temecula  and  Warner  Hot  Springs.  I  spent  every 
other  night  at  each  camp.  The  next  Spring  I  went 
to  Troy,  Montana,  with  one  camp.  My  wife  and 
the  boys  stayed  in  Los  Angeles  during  the  school 
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year  but  with  me  during  the  Summer.  We  took  a 
vacation  to  Hot  Springs,  Montana,  as  Aenne's  back ' 
bothered  her.  Henry  and  I  went  to  Glacier  National 
Park  for  a  day  or  two  and  into  Canada  and  back. 
Frank  stayed  with  his  mother  at  Hot  Springs.  The 
following  Winter  the  family  lived  in  Hollywood  and 
went  to  school.  I  was  stationed  at  Banning,  High¬ 
land,  Corona  and  Ramona  at  different  times.  The 
next  Summer  I  went  to  Idaho  with  Capt.  Slough's 
Camp.  We  had  a  camp  near  Pritchard,  Idaho,  on 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  River.  There  I  built  a  small 
cabin,  and  Aenne  and  the  boys  spent  the  Summer  with 
me  swimming,  hiking  and  picking  berries.  Some  of 
the  huckleberries  were  as  large  as  grapes.  Aenne 
canned  about  24  quarts.  We  shipped  them  back  to 

Los  Angeles.  That  Fall  I  resigned  from  active  duty 
with  the  Army. 

We  drove  back  together  in  the  Ford  by  way  of 
Helena,  Montana,  Butte,  Bozeman,  Montana,  the 
Yellowstone  Park  and  across  the  Big  Horn  Moun¬ 
tains  through  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  to  Sundance, 
Wyoming,  and  the  Black  Hills  where  we  visited 
friends.  From  Sundance  we  drove  to  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  where  we  saw 
Alfred  R.  Williams  and,  incidently,  a  gas  station 
burn.  On  through  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado,  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque,  Gallup, 

New  Mexico.  We  took  in  the  Petrified  Forest  and 
the  Grand  Canyon  near  Flagstaff  and  Williams, 
Arizona,  then  back  through  Needles,  Bar  stow  and 
San  Bernardino  to  Los  Angeles,  California. 

After  coming  back  to  Los  Angeles,  I  started  looking 
for  a  location  to  settle  and  practice  medicine.  I 
took  a  trip  into  Northern  California.  There  I  saw 
Dorman  Bennitt,  Jim  Wilson,  John  Peterson  and 
Ross  Bancroft  but  came  home  quickly  with  poison 
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Aenne  and  Potter  Bowman 

1950 


oak.  Later  I  located  in  Westwood  Village.  My 
first  office  was  at  1618  Westwood  Boulevard. 
Then  I  moved  to  1398  Westwood  Boulevard  and 
when  the  war  came  to  1033  Gayle y  Avenue.  In 
1953  I  bought  the  Medical  Building  at  1618  West- 
wood  Boulevard  and  have  been  there  since.  In 
1938  we  bought  a  home  at  801  Malcolm  Avenue. 
We  have  lived  there  longer  than  at  any  other  one 
place. 


In  1958  I  was  given  a  plaque  for  25  years  staff 
service  at  the  Hollywood  Hospital.  Traffic  is 
so  bad  now  that  I  do  not  go  there  any  more.  It 
is  ten  or  fifteen  minutes’  easy  drive  to  the 
Santa  Monica  Hospital  so  I  go  there.  I  have  done 
some  work  there  for  twenty-four  years.  This 
general  resume  will  help  me  remember  the  storie 
and  an  enjoyable  life. 
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Doris  and  Frank  Bowman 
Aenne  and  Potter  Bowman 
Joyce  and  Henry  Bowman 
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